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WHY  LINCOLN  IS  LOVED. 
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HOUCiIl  lln'  common  nerec- 
iiieot  of  nil  Anioriconit  eitUI 
pliUH's  the  FnUicr  of  our 
Country  on  the  hishwl 
of  ju-ncoful  nod 
military  umitionc’c.  untloubt- 
cdly  Abmimm  Lincoln,  tin- 
centenary  of  whose  birthday  wc  celebrate 
this  week,  has  won  the  chief  place  in  all 
true  American  hearts.  He  has  become  our 
popular  American  hero,  oar  typical  Ameri- 
can. so  that  if  we  were  uskeil  to  point  to 
the  proudest  product  of  our  institutions, 
the  noblest  growth  of  oiir  soil,  without 
hesitation  we  would  speak  his  much-loved 
name. 

Now  there  must  be  a reason  for  this. 

It  ia  not  in  the  nature  of  the  Amei'icnn 
people,  ns  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the  Froncli. 
passionately  and  sometimes  iiiiren.sonably 
to  idolize  any  man.  Why  is  it  Hint  we 
love  and  honor  Abraham  Lincoln?  1 find 
one  dozen  auswera  to  thus  question. 

1. 

WE  honor  au<l  love  him,  in  the  firaf 
place,  because  be  was  a man  of  the 
l>eople, — of  the  commou  people.  Sucb 
Washington  was  not.  This  grace  Lincoln 
owes  to  his  shiftless,  roving,  story-tellinc 
father,  that  uneasy  pioneer  of  three  States. 

Lincoln  was  born  into  the  family  of  a 
commou  day-laborer,  a man  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  and  yet  a man,  for 
oil  his  improvidence  and  ignorauce.  whom 
everybody  loved. 

This  grace,  too,  he  owed  bis  dear  little 
Christian  mother,  whose  early  death  so 
grieved  him.  “All  that  I am  or  Lope  to 
be."  lie  afterwards  said.  “I  owe  to  my 
angel  mother. — blessings  on  her  nu  niory." 

Born,  then,  from  the  humblest  of  com- 
mon folk,  and  never  lifted  too  high  for 
loving  and  respectful  care  for  them,  our 
typical  American  may  rightly  be  honored 
because  be  was  a man  of  the  people. 

II. 

Americans  love  Abraham  Lincoln. 

in  the  second  place,  bceause  he  was 
poor.  Say  what  you  may  of  high  ofTice 
frequently  and  shamefully  purchased  by 
full  purses  and  empty  heads,  it  remains 
true  that  the  idols  of  the  popular  heart 
have  ever  been  poor  men. 

Lincoln’s  early  life  was  what  he  him- 
self called  it  when  asked  for  facta  for  his 
campaign  biography, — “the  short  and  sim- 
ple annals  of  the  poor." 

lie  knew  what  it  meant  to  be  hungry 
and  cold  in  a miserable  log-cabin:  to  sleep 
on  leaves  on  a puncheon  floor,  the  skins  at 
the  entrance  but  a poor  substitute  for  a 
door;  to  go  ragged  and  barefoot. 

For  years  that  ungainly,  homely  figure, 
flax  trowsers  tight  at  the  ankles,  out  at 
both  knees,  trudged  steadily  over  the  III- 
iueis  prairie  to  Its  daily  task,  a walk  of 
six  or  seven  miles,  perhaps,  to  ploughing 
or  rail-splitting, — a common  day-laborer 
like  his  father. 

Four  hundred  rails  to  split  for  every 
yard  of  walnut-dyed  brown  jeans  wliirh 
went  to  the  make-up  of  a new  pair  of 
trowsers ! 

He  was  olways  poor.  Elected  to  tlie 
legislature  of  his  State,  the  future  presi- 
dent trudged  the  one  hundred  miles  to  the 
State  eapitol  with  his  pack  on  his  back, 
and  returned  in  the  same  manner,  no 
richer  by  Ins  sojourn.  Yes,  and  re-elected, 
he  repente<l  the  same  journey  on  foot. 

That  famous  mil-splitter's  campaign,  in- 
nngiimted  by  the  dramatic  presentation  of 
the  historic  rails  to  the  Decatur  conven- 
tion, sot  Mr.  Lincoln  before  the  country 
ns  a poor  man.  and  Lincoln  is  said  to  have 
regretted  the  adoption  of  that  symbol, 
since  ho  regretted  what  it  symhoUzwl.  his 
lack  of  advantages  for  the  best  develop- 
ment of  his  powers. 


By  Amos  R.  Wells. 


Ahruhani  Lincoln  always  wished  that  he 
Lad  Imd  more  of  school  and  less  of  mil- 
splitting,  nnd  wa.s  so  painfully  conscioiis 
of  his  inferiority  in  this  diroclion  Hint  li" 
was  even  over-seusitivc  on  the  point.  And 
it  was  many  a long  month  after  bis  elec- 
tion before  tbe  people  at  large  lenrnwl  that 
in  tbeir  rail-splitter  President  they  IiimI 
also  a man  of  genuine  culture  and  truest 
intellectual  power. 

Of  course,  I need  not  say  that  .\bralinm 
Lincoln  was  never  nsliamed  of  the  poverty 
which  bo  ever  regretted.  He  was  inter- 
rupted once  in  tbe  midst  of  an  important 
political  speech  by  this  question  from  the 
crowd:  “Mr.  Lincoln,  is  it  true  tliat  you 
entered  this  State  barefoot,  driving  a yoke 
of  oxen?" 

Lincoln  paused  a moment,  overwhelmed 
by  the  Hhameless  effrontery  of  such  a ques- 
lion,  then  answered  with  a twinkle  in  liU 
eye.  “I  think  I can  prove  the  fact  by  at 
least  a dozen  men  in  this  crowd,  any  one 
of  whom  is  more  respectable  than  you. 
sir!"  and  then  passed  on  to  an  elo<|iient 
eulogy  of  the  free  institutions  which  bad 
made  possible  for  biro  thot  advance  from 
tbe  barefoot  ox-driver  to  the  position  he 
then  held  in  tbe  eoiincils  of  his  Slate. 

And  truly  this  is  why  we  love  Ahralmm 
Lincoln  for  his  poverty;  heonuKO  that  pov- 
erty nnd  bis  glorious  rinergence  there- 
from ore  but  a hint  to  us  of  the  glory  of 
free  institutions  and  free  labor, 

III. 

WE  love  Ahralmm  Lincoln,  too,  be- 
cause be  was  honest, — nhsoluli'ly 
trustworthy  in  all  particulars. 

Wo  all  know  about  ilint  adventurous 
voyage  on  which  he  wan  trusted  in  liis 
youth,  to  pilot  his  rude  boat  with  its 
cargo  eighteen  hundred  miles  to  New 
Orleans,  nnd  bring  bark  the  profits. 

When  he  bcc-ame  clerk  in  that  rude 


pioneer  store,  you  remember  how  he  wnlki-d 
six  miles  one  day  to  return  an  over- 
charge of  six  ci-nts  ami  a tiimrler.  Ami 
how  at  another  lime,  fludliig  llial  he  liml 
weiglu'il  out  a quarter  of  a pound  of  ten 
loo  little,  he  closed  his  store  forlliwiili, 
and  set  out  on  n Imig  walk  to  make  it 
riglU- 

lle  went  into  hiisiiii'HN  for  himself,  at 
Inst,  with  a dlsslrailed  parlner.  who 
“Winked  out,"  III  Abraluim  Lincoln's  words, 
"nnd  left  him  wflli  tin-  imiimiul  debt  on 
his  liaiids."  Ho  you  liiiugliic  timt  a dollar 
of  that  debt  WHS  left  iiii|jalit? 

II<-  was  piisininsier  for  some  ji-iirs.  enr- 
rying  the  olli<e  mound  in  Ills  Iml.  where 
any  one  migbl  lind  bis  letter  who  I'ould 

find  him;  anil  when  the  govern it  olll<  r-r 

came  to  settl mid  eiiMwl  for  a 

ceriaia  sum  ns  liis  due  afliT  hiilaiieliig, 
lioncsl  Abe  jnilled  out  lIu'  I'XiicI  iiiiiouiil, 
carefully  wrnppe.l  u)>  in  a sepmaie  bmidle. 
remarking  Ibal  be  never  iiilxerl  his  inoni'y 
with  any  one  i-lse's. 

And  when  In-  bi'i-nme  a lawyer  ami  bad 
a iiiirltiiT,  every  f<s-  llinl  ennie  to  blm 
was  inslnnily  ilivided.  bis  partner's  share 
wrapped  up  in  ii  separate  ,pli-i-e  of  paper, 
nnd  labelled  with  bis  pnrlner's  name. 

Small  mnltiTH.  iIm-s.',  you  sji>  ? I'os- 
sibly:  Imt  the  luck  of  the  spirit  lliey  In- 
dicate in  our  public  and  business  iiieii  bus 
cost  tbe  country  inllllonH  upon  millions  of 
dollars,  and  saddened  ninny  ii  boiiie. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  t.s.  lomcsl  to  make 
tnncli  money  nl  law.  He  Ireiili-d  Ills  elli'iils 
ns  frii'iids,  often  forgiving  tla-lr  debts  lo 
him.  nnd  soiueTinns  not  only  Hiargliig  no 
fee,  blit  giving  lliein  large  sums  lo  help 
them  on. 

He  would  never  nrn  pl  a case  if  be  dhl 
not  think  bis  client  In  the  right.  He  nil- 
visiul  many  a man  that  bis  laus!-  was 
poor,  and  that  he  should  keep  out  of  law. 

If  in  the  mlildb-  of  u suit  he  found  his 


client  to  be  In  the  wnuig,  he  dropped  the 
.ase  If  Ills  pnrlmr  eoutluued  It.  ho 
Itiuchisl  no  i-^'iU  of  the  fee. 

Once  when  his  client  ibvelved  him  amt 
ho  learmsl  that  lie  was  on  the  wrong  sble. 
he  chargx'd  itie  jury  to  give  a lenllet 
agalusl  Ills  client. 

Ome  when  a voidUl  was  given  which 
was  mil  as  favorable  lo  tbe  other  side 
as  he  knew  lo  be  just,  be  lii(evis>seil,  iu 
sistlug  llinl  Ills  o|ipoueul  liml  Iweu  allowed 
too  llllle.  The  esInlilisUmeiil  of  absolllle 
Justice  seiuunl  to  be  Ills  olie  aim  and 

No  wonder  liml,  with  (liese  prlm-iples,  be 
Inirill.i  maih'  ns  iiimli  iiuuiev  In  Ills  yi-ais 
of  liaril  work  as  an  uuserii|iulous  lawyer 
would  make  In  u twelvemoiilli. 

Klgliily  was  lie  called  “llmiest  Alie," 
and  rigblly  do  lueii  love  him  tor  Ills 
houesly.  ami  riglilty  would' we  (iray  for  a 
double  porlhiu  of  Ibis  old-raslilounl  quality 
to  disirlliiilo  among  some  of  our  present 
pnlltleiaus, 

IV. 

Is  the  foiirlli  idaee,  imu  love  .\lualmm 
Lincoln  because  he  was  homely. 

1 do  mil  iiieaii  l<i  haply  IhiU  good  looks 
are  au  olislaele  to  pnlltleal  sucerss,  lull  I 
dll  believe  liml  liml  bmg,  awkward,  au 
guliir  foiiii  is  iimvged  moiv  eleavly  and 

•Ireply  on  our  uiimls  lee of  its  leiiglli 

ami  awkwardness  ami  niignlarll.v.  U’e 
shniilil  like  him  less  If  Ids  Imuds  ami  Ids 
feet  hml  hei'ii  siimller.  liml  If  he  Imd  belter 
known  wimt  l»  do  with  llmm. 

Tbnse  Imig  arms,  waved  so  porlenlmisly 
hefoii'  his  aiidiem-i'M,  w,'re  sirmig  nml 

sinewy  for  their  luirdeiiH.  larui- 

bauds  were  cleiui  from  the  delllemenl  of 
pomical  eorruidluii,  Km  vv  liieb  of  Ids 
Imiaely  lielghi  nf  six  ami  a qiiavler  feel 
was  manly. 

Ills  dress  was  clumsy  and  can'less  and 
sluilili)',  imrlly  from  poverty  and  partly 
from  iiegli'el,  Iml  bow  a liillor  would  have 
studied  liml  iiualiil  yet  ilignllleci  llgiire! 
.lust  because  be  wiis  no  imm  for  the 
dniwliig-rcumi.  for  velvet  earpi'is  and  an 
elegant  Si'lllllg.  the  great  limss  of  men, 
who  raniiol  llvi-  In  dvawliig-i'oom  elegaiicv, 
was  ilmwn  to  him. 

Even  Ids  strong,  titlilellc  limly,  

among  the  wrestlers  In  the  whole  army 
of  llm  Hlaek  Hawk  eompalgn,  lemperi'd 
in  the  stern  pmeesHeH  of  |ioverly,  almost 
fnlbsl  under  the  fearfid  pn-ssnre  of  a 
imlioiTs  prolonged  agony.  WIml  If  >vi- 
had  Imd  soitie  imrlor-|jri'sldetd  al  lluii 
dread  crisis,  wllli  Hreelaii  prollh-  nml  soft 
hniiils  all  nii'ely  gluvedV 

As  Hint  most  miulli-ruldy  sad  of  all 
funeral  proeessloiis  wuiiiul  over  llm  himl 
tlial  wei'idiig  A|irll,  and  the  ihoiisamts  iiml 
lens  of  Ilionsands  Imiked  llirmigli  Idliidliig 
tears  for  the  last  time  on  llio  worn  while 
face.  Its  liomi'ly  oiitlliies  wore  rniliaid,  lo 
them,  with  a benuly  rarely  hitu  on  earth. 
V. 

And  iigalii.  we  love  ami  honor  .Vhraliam 
Lincoln  beeiiuse  he  WHS  u mail  of 

If  M'bools  aloni-  make  etlmalioti,  he  was 
tn-ver  eilueated.  for  tin-  disjointed  frng- 
mi-nls  of  Ids  sehooLitnys  would  si'nrcely 
fool  mi  u single  year.  If  ever  ti  gri'iH 
limn  raini'  direct  from  Hml's  hand,  iin- 
wroiight  u|ion  by  biimuti  lielii,  Hint  nmii 
was  fdnerdn. 

r,enriii''l  bbuui  gave  no  i.rompling  In  Ills 
vieiis.  ami  every  siirroiimlliig  I’ondllioii  of 
his  youth  urged  him  dowiiw'iird.  Yei 

ill  his  first  s-loud.  In  ihri'c  nionllis,  In- 
learned  to  writ-'  a letter.  Ami  then  he 
iHsiime  the  |i<ller-wrller  for  the  iieigbimr 
liood.  nml  learned  the  mu-  of  Ids  own 
latigoage  In  the  lu'sl  way— hy  the  lljoughl- 
fill  use  of  it  for  Olliers. 

And  lliet),  for  vis  nliiiino',  Jj"  ko""'  '""''t' 
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fif  Uic  Uibli’  by  tifflrt, — a maCTiificfint  out- 
fit for  an  orator.  f>n  the  few  book*, — 
file  llvPH  of  WnNliiDirton.  Franklin,  ond 
('lay, — wliii'h  lie  iirovitlentially  ran  across, 
he  liaxi'd  his  Inter  rich  knowledge  of 
Amerienn  liislory. 

Ill-  wiilkol  sixteen  inilea  after  n emni' 
■nor,  miiKiere<l  it  eagerly,  and  returner]  it 
with  tlie  Illy  remark  that  if  tlint  wan  a 
Kcicnro,  lie  Ihought  he  could  Hubdue 

lie  went  six  and  eight  milefi  to  reoeli 
Ilia  enrtlily  parndlKc,  tiie  district  debnting- 
eliib.  He  houelit  newspaperH  before  decent 
(dotlien,  and  became  lii'lter  informed  iioliti- 
cnlly  tlinn  any  other  man  of  the  country. 
Indeed,  lie  became  iiostiDnster  chiefly  in 
order  to  get  the  reading  of  all  the  news- 
tiajiers. 

lie  Studied  by  himself  the  surveyor's 
art.  bought  a compass,  iisi'd  at  lirst  a 
grape-vine  for  a chain,  and  laid  out  a 
town  ft'IMi  an  nccumcy  never  rjiiestioned. 

lie  was  advised  to  study  law  and  bor- 
rowed a loud  of  books,  and  read  so  in- 
tently tlint  folks  believed  him  crazy  ns  he 
lay  all  day  under  the  tree  absorberl  in 
his  work,  going  and  coming  as  if  deaf  ouU 
diinib. 

When  food  ran  out  he  surveyed  to  liny 
some  more,  and  was  hack  at  his  hooks 
again. 

He  studied  geometry,  to  learn  what  was 
meant  by  a demonstration. 

You  sec  to  wimt  masters  Abraham  Lin- 
<oiu  went  to  school:  to  an  invincible  will, 
n boundless  patience,  an  eager  tiiirst  for 
knowledge.  Those  three  masters  make  a 
university,  and  from  their  tuition  lie 
emerged  a truly  educated  man  ; educated, 
iiecause  tie  had  won  tiie  mastery  over 
himself,  and  could  linudlc  effectively  all 
Ills  powers. 

If  lie  had  a somewhat  limited  vocniiu- 
Inry,  every  word  was  ready  at  his  lieck. 
If  his  sentences  were  not  ciegniitly  turned, 
they  were  always  forcibly  and  clearly 
cxpre.ssed.  If  science  and  art  were  not  at 
his  bidding  to  furnish  illustrations,  meta- 
pliors,  and  similes,  he  bad  at  complete 
command  the  whole  encyclopedia  of  com- 
mon life. 

The  humble,  self-tnuglit  hoy  came  to  be 
ranked  very  liigli,  before  his  death,  in  the 
lenriied  profoMiou  of  the  law.  So  lucid 
were  all  his  stntemenU  before  a jury,  so 
mniiirostly  fair  and  houest,  so  well  pointed 
with  wit  and  nnecdoic,  tlint  Mr.  Lincoln 
lieeniue  known  an  a hard  man  to  meet  iu 
a legal  combat,  and  ns  the  best  lawyer  in 
lii.s  State. 

lie  began  to  make  speeches  with  groat 
liositntiou,  and  on  condition  that  his 
friends  would  not  lough  at  him.  llis 
success  was  hriliinut  almost  from  the  start. 
One  cannot  rend  Mr.  Lincoln's  orations 
witliout  a profound  ndmimtiou  for  his 
fine  intellect.  I often  wish  that  our  cam- 
imign  crnlors  would  road  them  oftenor. 
nod  learn  the  secret  of  a speech  that  will 
truly  wake  voles,  and  not  merely  tickle 
the  partisan  ear. 

When  Lineola  wont  East,  and  spoke 
with  confidence  before  cultured  Eastern 
nudiciipos,  the  atiimp-orntor  from  the  back- 
woisls  won  immediately  a most  respectful 
lienring,  and  was  so  ndmircsl  that  n pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  followed  him  around  on 
one  occasion  Co  learn  the  secret  of  his 
nrnloricnl  power.  The  professor  dis- 
covered,— would  that  nil  poliliciana  might 
know  it! — that  it  consisted  in  perfectly 
clear,  transparent  statement,  in  close,  uii- 
relenting  argument,  the  whole  enlivened  bv 
tile  sparing  use  of  n few  wonderfully  opt 
illustnitioua,  taken  from  most  homely 
sources. 

I'Toiii  Lincoln’s  many  speeches  could  he 
drawn,  if  wc  had  them  all,  an  eloquent 
history  of  bis  times,  and  n practical  test- 
book  for  the  patriot. 

And  they  wore  all  of  this  clinmcter. 
llis  first  great  effort  at  Springfielrl  after 
llie  passage  of  the  Kansas  Nebraska  bill. 
Ilia  maguificent  address  at  Clilengo  in 
niiswer  to  Douglas,  the  .seven  debates  with 
that  renowned  antagonist  famed  ns  "the 
battle  of  the  giants."  and  bis  masterly 
oration  delivered  at  Cooper  Institute,  New 
York, — all  those  triumphs  and  many  more 
ill  Kansas,  at  Columbus,  at  Cincinnati,  in 
Indiana.  In  Connecticut,  were  won  by  the 
same  aimple  moans,  by  having  something 
to  say.  and  saying  it  simply  and  manfully. 


He  never  mn8ter<>d  the  useful  art  of 
talking  without  saying  anything,  and  so 
never  appeared  to  poorer  advantage  than 
on  that  memorable  passage  through  tii" 
great  cities  previous  to  his  first  inaugura- 
tion, when  it  was  n<'ces.sary  for  him  to 
keep  silence  ns  to  the  policy  he  intended 
to  pursue  in  that  terrible  time,  und  deol 
in  empty  words. 

Tlioiigli  lie  made  no  claim  to  literary 
abilities,  his  Slate  documents,  messages, 
and  inaugural  addre.s.scs  arc  all  remark- 
able. and  comimred  with  them  many  from 
the  hands  of  our  must  cultured  Presidents 
rend  like  schooI-hoy  cumpusitions.  From 
his  second  inaugural  address,  and  from 
that  marvellous  Gettyslmrg  speech  of  five 
minutes,  for  which  Edward  Everett,  the 
polished  scholar,  would  gladly  have  ex- 
elianged  his  ttvo-liour  oration, — from  these 
the  universal  American  heart  has  made 
quotations,  taking  sentences  that  will 
ever  be  (lie  watchwords  of  the  republic. 

Abraham  I^iucoln  bus  shown  tiie  world 
wlint  recognition  and  power  a single  ear- 
nest mind  may  win  in  tiie  midst  of  free 
institutioiiB,  though  unfavored  by  any  of 
tiie  prestige  of  academic  culture  or  lc‘iirued 
□ ncestry  ; ond  for  this  tbe  Amerienn  people 
honor  him, 

VI. 

WE  love  him,  too,  because  he  was  a 
modest  and  humble  man.  So  thor- 
oughly is  this  quality  a imrt  of  our 
tliought  of  him  that  I need  say  little  about 
it. 

On  bis  way  to  Washington  iu  ISlU  he 
spoke  at  Philadelphia,  in  Indepcadcnce 
Hall;  and  afterwards,  in  the  presence  of 
an  immense  throng,  pulled  to  its  place 
over  the  building  a Dag. — the  flag  of  the 
Union.  To  that  ceremony  Mr.  Lincoln 
beautifully  nlhidod  afterwards,  findiag  in 
it  the  symbol  of  bis  relation  to  his  stu- 
pendous task:  'I  did  not  provide  the  flag, 

or  the  rope,”  he  said,  "or  make  any  of  the 
necessary  arrangements.  But  the  beautiful 
emblem  floated  free  in  tlie  suany  air  be- 
cause others  bod  done  all  this,  and  I only 
ajiplied  a part  of  my  feeble  strength  to 
complete  tbe  ceremony.  So  in  the  great 
lask  of  saving  ilie  Union  of  which  that 
Hug  is  the  symbol  my  power  is  but  n 
weak  instrument  In  the  hands  of  the 
mighty  people." 

And  this  was  no  rhetorical  flourish,  but 
tlie  true  lienrt-cry  of  tbe  humble,  child- 
like man,  who  fell  deeply  his  own  utter 
iiisigDilicance  before  the  nation's  perils, 
and  counted  liim.self  strong  only  iu  the 
people,  and  that  people's  God.  For  that 
sincere  modesty  we  honor  him. 

vtt. 

WE  love  him,  too,  iiecause  ho  was  a 
kindly  man. 

He  was  riding  circuit  once,  in  his  law- 
yer’s dn.vsi  and  ims.sed  a pig  wallowing 
clesiierately  in  a swamp,  and  almost  ready 
to  succumb  to  his  fate.  Lincoln  was  wear- 
ing his  best  clothes;  and  best  clothes  were 
hard  to  replnci-,  so  he  ro<le  on. 

But  the  thought  of  that  distressed  pig 
haniRsed  him  for  two  miles  till  his  tender 
heart  could  .stand  it  no  longer.  He  rode 
back  and  extricated  the  l..ckless  brute, 
though  with  sore  damage  to  his  raiment. 

One’s  eyi-s  fill  suspiciously  in  reading 
how  the  worn-out  man.  toward  the  end  of 
the  weary  war,  solaced  himself  by  playing 
with  kitteii.s.  lie  was  one  of  tlie  gentlest, 
kindest  spirits  that  ever  came  on  this 
earth. 

"Lincoln  has  iiotliing,"  said  a man  of 
him  early  iu  his  public  career,  "nothing 
but  plenty  of  friends,"  It  was  this  host 
of  friends  that  gave  him  iiis  triumphs. 
They  rallied  to  his  side  in  every  election 
wherein  his  name  npjicared,  regardless  of 
parly  lines. 

And  he,  in  turn,  never  deserted  his 
friends.  Nothing  could  offend  him  quicker 
than  some  slanderous  talc  rcjiorted  to  him 
concerning  them.  As  President  he  was 
remorkable  for  the  tenacity  with  which 
he  held  to  the  cabinet  olficers  of  his 
choice,  through  nil  the  miserable  intrigues 
that  tried  to  part  him  from  his  political 
family, — a tenacity  illustrated  in  another 
article  in  this  number. 

Mr.  Lincoln  loved  children.  One  of 
the  most  beautiful  incidents  of  his  history 
is  that  visit  of  his  to  the  Five  Points 
Sunday  school  in  New  York  and  his  talk 


to  the  children  there,  who  did  not  know 
who  he  was,  but  tried.  "Go  on!  Go  on!" 
whenever  he  sto|iped  his  talking. 

The  readiness  of  his  tender  heart  to 
pardon  deserters  and  other  military  offend- 
ers is  well  known.  "There  are  widows 
enough  in  the  United  States,"  said  he; 
"do  not  ask  me  to  make  more." 

You  have  nil  heard  the  pathetic  stoiy 
of  the  young  man  so  pardoned  who  fell 
on  the  field  of  Fredericksburg  bravely 
lighting,  the  President’s  photograph  over 
llis  heart,  and  ou  it  written,  "God  liicss 
President  Lincoln!”  Once,  though,  they 
iniplon‘d  him  in  vain  to  pardon  a slave- 
denier,  imprisoned  because  unable  to  pay 
a Cue. 

llo  bore  no  malice  toward  enemies.  "I 
guess  we  won’t  talk  about  that  now."  he 
would  say,  when  some  story  of  men’s 
hostility  to  him  was  poured  into  hi.s  ears. 
Of  one  of  the  most  bitter  attacks  ever 
made  upon  him  he  only  said.  “I've  lieeu 
told  that  insanity  is  hereditary  in  that 
man's  family,  and  I thiuk  we  will  admit 
the  plea  in  his  case.” 

His  sympathy  with  tlie  soldiei-s  in  their 
terrible  sufferings  was  so  e.xtrcme  thot  bis 
body  seemed  actually  to  waste  away  with 
the  waste  of  his  armies,  and  his  heart  to 
be  pierced  by  all  their  wounds.  It  was 
llis  tenderness  aud  loving  pity  which  shat- 
tered his  nerves  at  lust,  so  that  toward 
till'  end  iie  tost  much  of  liis  early  cheer 
aud  buoyancy,  aud  became  strangely  sad 
and  irritable  at  times. 

More  tlinn  any  other  Pre.sidont  we  have 
ever  had,  or  any  other  public  roan,  Abm- 
ham  Lincoln  was  the  loving,  compassion- 
ate. gentle  father  of  his  people,  aud  for 
that  kindliness  we  love  him. 

Vlll. 

ONCE  again,  and  what  may  appear 
.strange  at  first,  we  lionor  Mr.  Lin- 
coln because  he  was  a party  man.  I have 
about  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  American  |ieople  don’t 
like  Mugwumps. 

At  any  rate,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  no  free 
lance.  He  always  voted  and  worked  for 
the  nominees  of  his  jiarty.  He  held  party 
organization  a necessity,  especially  in  a 
free  country,  aud  believed  tliat  in  no  way 
could  a man’s  individual  force  be  more 
effectively  o.tcrtod  than  by  active  interest 
in  and  work  for  the  jiarty  of  his  choice. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  a practical  man.  lie 
was  an  inventor,  you  know,  and  one  of 
llis  iiiodols  rests  now  iu  the  patent-office. 
Witli  practical  common  sense  he  took 
hold  of  the  hc.st  tool  for  efBeient  political 
work,  and  nil  his  life  he  was  an  enthusi- 
astic partisan. 

Indeed,  he  sometimes  carried  party 
spirit  too  far,  as  wlien,  before  the  Taylor 
campaign,  be  was  foolish  onoiigti  to  moke 
a regular  stump  speech  for  the  man  of 
his  choice  in  the  uatiuiml  House  of 
Kepresentatives. 

And  Mr,  Lincoln,  too,  was  ever  an  am- 
bitious man,  even  from  the  days  of  his 
boyish  dobating-clubs ; and  in  nearly  every 
instance  he  was  seeking  public  office  at 
tlie  same  time  that  it  was  seeking  him. 
With  supreme  good  sense  on  each  side,  bo 
and  the  office  met  half-way.  A single 
sentence,  of  his,  however,  is  recorded, 
spoken  ou  one  of  his  legal  circuits  iu 
Illinois,  which  gives  us  the  key-note  of 
all  Ills  nmliitions,  a sentence  that  came 
from  nu  honest  heart:  "Oh.  how  hard  it 
is  to  die  and  not  be  able  to  leave  the 
world  any  better  for  one’s  little  life  in  It!" 

Also  it  must  be  remembered  that,  party 
man  though  lie  was.  he  took  the  unpopular 
side,  as  Whittier  advised  every  ambitious 
youth  to  do  when  the  cause  of  that  side 
is  worthy.  He  was  a Whig  when  Illinois 
was  intensely  Democratic.  In  Congress, 
he  was  the  only  Whig  sent  by  his  native 
State.  He  and  his  country  associate  in 
the  Illinois  legislature  were  the  only  men 
of  all  his  party  who  dared  enter  a protest 
against  the  pro-slavery  action  of  the  legis- 
lature. And  when  his  party,  mainly 
through  bis  powerful  leading,  sprang  to 
the  front  in  his  Slate,  he  magnanimously 
refused  the  nomination  to  the  senate  which 
was  his  due  and  which  an  immense  ma- 
jority wished  to  give  him,  because  the 
minority  wanted  another  man.  And 
finally,  so  far  was  he  from  being  tied  to 
his  xiarty  that  iu  185G,  seeing  the  need  of 


an  organized  force  to  fight  the  political 
foes  of  human  freedom,  he  loft  the  worn- 
out  Whigs  and  joined  in  the  formation 
of  the  Kcpublican  party. 

Mr.  Lincoln  pretended  no  liypocriticul 
distaste  for  official  honors.  Speaking  of 
the  success  of  his  great  rival,  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  he  once  said:  "I  affect  no  con- 
tempt for  the  high  eminence  he  has 
reached.  So  reached  that  the  oppressed 
of  my  species  might  have  shured  with  mo 
in  the  elevation,  I would  rather  .stand  on 
that  eminence  than  wear  (he  richest  crown 
that  ever  pressed  a monarch’s  brow.” 

So,  though  we  must  call  Lincoln  a party 
man,  we  must  at  the  Mme  time  honor 
such  partisanship,  und  pray  for  a host  of 
such  party  mim  to  lead  our  present  cam- 
paigns. 

Abraham  Lincoln  honored  his  jiarty, 
and  I am  glad  to  remember  that  his  party 
honored  him.  Four  times  the  Whigs  by 
large  majorities  sent  liim  up  to  the  State 
eapitol  as  their  representative,  and  once, 
by  nu  immense  vote,  to  Congress.  He 
received  half  as  many  votes  ns  Mr.  Day- 
ton  for  tbe  first  Vicc-presidcntinl  nomina- 
tion of  the  Republican  party.  And  we 
all  know  of  tlie  tremendous  scenes  in  that 
surging  Chicago  convention  which  chose 
for  party  standard-bearer,  with  a wisdom 
which  must  bare  seemed  stupendous  folly 
at  the  time,  this  plain,  unlettered,  almost 
unknown  backwoods  politician.  How  the 
partisan  applause  which  reut  the  uir  in 
Chicago  would  have  been  enlarged  and 
streugtlicned,  would  have  risen  from  evcr.v 
loyal  village,  could  men  have  known  timl 
this  candidate  plucked  from  obscurity  was 
tbe  nation’s  rarest  product,  an  absolutely 
honest,  brave,  aud  uncompromising  patriot! 
Men  were  taught  at  last,  liy  those  four 
years  of  heroic  endeavor  which  glorified 
the  White  House,  Low  a politician  could 
be  a statesman,  and  a partisan  a patriot. 

Aud  oh.  could  all  men  in  the  country 
for  which  he  died  learn  the  le.ssou  thus 
so  grandly  taught,  that  parly  fealty — the 
only  party  fealty  which  is  not  crimiunl — 
must  be  baaed  on  love  for  country,  and  for 
the  good  of  all  men  in  all  parties!  It  is 
in  this  way  we  love  Abraham  Liuculn  be- 
cause he  was  a partisan. 

tx. 

ONCE  more,  we  love  him  because  he 
wos  a Christiau. 

Tliis  title  some  would  withhold  from 
liim,  because  he  never  joined  a deuomioa- 
tiou  of  Ciiristians.  and  was  not  in  out- 
ward profession  a church-member;  yet 
Christianity  may  well  be  proud  to  count 
him  among  her  noblest  sons. 

He  was  a pure  man.  No  oath  passed 
his  lips. 

After  his  nomination  to  the  Presidency 
some  thoughtful  friends  sent  liim  a Iiiim- 
Iier  of  wine,  that  he  might  entertain  the 
committee  from  Chicogo  who  would  call 
on  him,  according  to  their  habit.  He  sent 
the  wine  hack. 

Throughout  his  life  he  wos  untainteil  by 
any  vice.  The  one  blot  on  his  charact'T 
was  made  by  the  stories  for  whicli  he  be- 
came so  famous,  many  of  which  could  not 
be  told  in  the  presence  of  Indies,  and  there- 
fore should  not  have  been  told  in  the 
presence  of  gentlemen;  but  alt  who  knew 
him  knew  that  it  was  solely  the  elcmeiit 
of  humor  in  these  stories  that  attracted 
him.  He  could  never  resist  fun,  come  in 
what  guise  it  might. 

It  must  he  remembered,  ton,  that  the 
cu.stora  of  his  times,  and,  unfortunntoiy. 
the  custom  of  the  courtroom,  did  not  frown 
upon  such  things  as  severely  ns  our  more 
elegant  society  aud  a less  tainted  calling. 

And  with  all  bis  purity  of  heart,  up- 
rightness of  conduct,  honesty,  and  manli- 
ness, he  won  to  his  soul  the  elements  oC 
tnie  religion,  ns  distinct  from  morality. 
He  wos  always  exceedingly  sensitive  hero, 
and  reticent  in  the  disclosure  of  his  holier 
moods;  but  many  men  aod  many  occasions 
caught  sight  of  these  rare  heights  of  his 
character. 

He  implored  the  assistance  of  divine 
providence  in  his  first  letter  of  acceptance 
of  the  Presidential  nomination. 

As  he  stood  ou  the  platform  of  the  ear 
which  was  to  bear  him  to  Washington,  he 
said  to  his  friends  and  neighbors  gathered 
there : “I  know  not  how  soon  I shall  -see 
you  again.  A duty  devolves  upon  me 
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vhicb  is  grcati^r,  pc>rliai)S,  than  tbat  wliirli 
hiis  devolved  upon  any  other  man  sinvo 
the  days  ot  Wasbinirtoi).  lie  never  wonlil 
have  suceeiKled  except  for  the  aid  of  divine 
I>mvideDee,  upon  tvliich  be  at  nil  times 
relietl.  1 feel  that  1 rnunot  succeed  with- 
out the  same  divine  aid  which  sustained 
him,  and  on  the  same  Aluiighty  Bcin^  I 
place  my  reliance  for  support;  and  I hope 
you,  my  friends,  will  pmy  that  I may  re- 
ceive that  divine  assistance  without  which 
I cannot  succeed,  hut  with  which  success 
is  certain.” 

On  one  occasion,  in  a private  conversa- 
tion, he  drew  out  a pocket  Testament,  and 
with  that  in  his  baud  said,  his  voice 
trembling,  his  cheeks  wet  with  tears:  "1 
know  there  is  n God,  and  that  He  hates 
injustice  and  slavery.  I see  the  storm 
couiing,  and  I know  that  His  hand  is  in 
it.  If  He  has  a place  and  work  for  me— 
nod  I think  He  has— I believe  I am  ready. 
1 am  nothing,  but  truth  is  everything.  I 
know  I am  right,  because  I know  that 
liberty  is  right,  for  Christ  teaches  it,  and 
Christ  is  God.  I Lave  told  them  that  n 
bouse  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand, 
and  Christ  and  reason  say  the  sumi*;  and 
they  will  find  it  so.  Douglas  doesn't  cure 
whether  slavery  is  voted  up  or  voted  down, 
but  God  cores,  and  humanity  cares,  and 
1 care,  and  with  God's  help  I shall  not 
fail.  I may  not  see  the  cod,  but  It  will 
come,  and  I .shall  be  vindicated ; and 
these  men  will  find  that  they  have  not 
read  their  Bibles  aright.” 

In  his  proclamations  appointing  re- 
ligious services  of  tlmnksgiving  after  every 
important  victory  of  the  war,  in  his  eman- 
cipation  proclamations — the  preliminary 
and  final,  in  his  inaugurals  and  his  mes- 
sages to  Congress,  in  .short,  in  all  bis 
state  papers,  there  breatlicd  a spirit  of 
mo.‘it  sincere  and  exalted  piety. 

At  the  cabinet  meeting  preceding  the 
promulgation  of  the  preliminary  proclnma- 
tion  of  nmuucipntiun  he  said  sulemiiiy.  "I 
have  promised  my  God  that  I will  do  it." 

"I  have  l>ecu  driven  many  time.s  to  niy 
knees,"  said  he,  "in  our  darkest  hours  by 
the  overwhelming  conviction  that  I had 
nowhere  else  to  go.  ...  I should  be  tlie 
—^OOii^jjresMiriptunus  blockhead  upon  this 
footstool,  if  I for  one  day  thought  that  I 
could  discharge  the  duties  which  Iiave 
conic  upon  me  since  I came  into  this 
place  without  the  aid  and  enlightenment 
of  One  who  is  wiser  and  stronger  than  all 
others." 

Before  a committee  of  prominent  gentlc- 
luet)  he  gave  utterance  to  this  statement: 
"If  it  were  not  for  my  belief  in  an  over- 
ruling Providence,  it  would  he  difficult  for 
me,  in  the  midst  of  .such  complications  of 
affairs,  to  keep  my  reason  on  its  sent.  But 
I am  confident  that  the  Almighty  1ms  His 
plans,  and  wilt  work  them  out;  and, 
whether  we  sec  it  or  not,  they  will  be 
the  wisest  and  best  for  u.s.  I have  always 
taken  counsel  of  Him  and  referred  to  Him 
my  plans,  and  have  never  adopted  a 
course  of  proceeding  without  being  nssurtHl. 
ns  far  as  I could  be,  of  Ills  approbation." 

In  a circular  letter  to  the  army,  urging 
the  soldiers  to  the  better  observnuce  of 
the  Sabbath,  he  uses  these  words:  “The 
discipline  and  character  of  the  national 
forces  should  not  suffer,  uor  the  cause  they 
defend  be  imperiled,  by  the  profanation 
of  the  dav  or  the  name  of  the  Mo.st 
_ High.” 

A man  who,  in  addition  to  an  un- 
hlemished  life  in  the  eyes  of  tlie  world, 
1ms  learned  to  trust  in  Providence,  to 
honor  the  Bible,  to  respect  tiie  Bablmtli, 
to  pray,  to  worship  God,  and  love  riirist, 
is  a true  Christian,  whether  foriimlly  so 
or  not.  Tor  his  Chrisfinn  character  we 
honor  Abraham  Lincoln. 

X. 

WE  love  him,  next,  be**anse  he  was 
n brave  man.  Whatever  was  to  be 
done  be  did  without  fear. 

Wben  a boy  he  had  to  ride  fifty  miles 
to  the  nearest  grist-mill,  which  bis  own 
horse  bud  to  turn  wlicn  it  came  liis  tiini 
to  grind.  He  was  marching  along  behind 
tbe  animal,  urging  it  by  clucks  in  its 
monotonous  round,  when  it  suddenly  re- 
belled and  kicked  him  senseless.  As  soon 
ns  be  came  to,  .Mirabam  finished  bis  cluck 
which  tbe  kick  bad  interrupted. 

Wben  he  was  clerk  in  that  pioneer  store 


a liully  eanic  in  luv  iliiy  and  tried  to 
liruvoke  him  to  light.  When  he  saw  that 
then-  was  no  help  for  it  he  decided  that 
he  might  ns  well  teai  h the  felUrtv  a lesson 
as  anyhorly.  look  him  ont-of-doors,  and 
held  him  down  while  he  ruhhetl  siuimwosl 
into  his  skin  and  eyes  nnlil  ^■p.'ntnm'^• 
enme.  Then  he  tenderly  heliusl  him  wasli 
The  .smarlwtHsI  out.  Tlie  man  txsaine  u 
better  man,  and  bis  linn  friend. 

Lincoln  wn.s  one  of  ilie  very  first  to 
enlist  in  Ihe  Black  Hawk  war,  luul  was 
chosen  cuplain  of  hi.s  company,  over  hi< 
former  employer. 

He  was  n-ady  to  fight  a duel  on«v,  to 
shield  n lady  who  bad  anonymously  writ- 
ten and  published  some  rash  political 
verses;  but  tbe  duel  was  prevented  by 
friends. 

He  saved  more  than  one  speaker  from 
the  auger  of  enraged  audieuees,  boldly 
fronting  the  mob  with  him. 

He  was  one  of  the  few  lawjers  of  the 
country  who  dnre<l  to  lake  unpopular 
negro  cases. 

His  management  and  triumiihaut  win- 
ning of  the  famous  trial  of  his  ol<l  friend. 
.\nnstroug,  indicted  for  munler,  is  well 
known,  being  utilized  by  h^glestou  in  one 
of  bis  most  dramatic  novels. 

Amid  countless  threats  of  assasNimition 
he  darisl  constantly  to  walk  the  streets  of 
Washington  by  night  and  nuuruied ; ond 
after  Iliclimoud  fell  he  was  one  of  (he  first 
civilians  to  enter  Ihe  city,  almost  un- 
guarded. 

But  his  personal  bravery  was  liidden 
beneath  the  s|ilendurs  of  his  s|iiritual  dar- 
ing. He  was  so  quiet  and  imiiretendiug 
tiint  the  nnliun  was  long  in  learning  that 
buck  of  his  unassiimiug  mauner  was  a will 
as  unyielding  as  Grant's,  when  once  his 
mind  was  fixed;  n courage  that  feared  no 
danger;  an  nb.solute  firmness  in  the  right, 
as  God  gave  him  to  see  the  right. 

God  alone  knows  huw  tliis  land  would 
have  fared  Ihroiigli  tlie  wild  siirgi's  of 
that  most  troiihli-d  sea,  had  n weaker  pilot 
been  at  Ihe  helm.  For  bis  bravery,  Ihi'ii, 
we  iKinm-  liim. 

XI. 

WIO  love  him,  ton,  for  his  wisiloui.  He 
had  the  ruler's  indispensable  gift, 
tact  in  dealing  with  men,  in  tnouUliiig 

Vou  remeiiiher  the  <lignified  warnings, 
firm  yet  conciliatory,  of  his  fii-st  iimiig- 
iirnl.  Von  remember  how  liis  watcbfnl 
care  preserved  three  of  the  border  Stali-s 
for  the  I'niou.  Nolbing  hut  his  liohl  front 
toward  foreign  sympathizers  with  tin- 
South  pi'cveiilcd  tlioir  recognition  of  the 
Southern  confederacy. 

Iluw  wise  lie  was  in  dealing  with  men  ! 
llow  sensible  was  bis  cundiict  lowar<l  the 
vain  and  Ireadstroiig  Fremont!  How  welt 
lie  managed  the  bluff  old  iiatriot  Stanton! 
With  wliat  infinite  patience  he  hori-  with 
McC'lellou's  petulance  and  egolisiii  anil 
dallying!  How  noble  was  Ids  ni-knowhslg. 
meut  to  Grant  that  tic  was  liimnelf  Ju  Ihe 
wrong ! 

Becali  his  finmiess  during  Hie  trying 
scenes  of  tlie  draft,  bis  ilisimN.sionali-  dig- 
nity in  Ihe  affair  of  Mason  anil  Slidell, 
Ilia  noble  endiirnnce  of  the  petty  Kliiigs  niul 
hnrryings  of  the  iience  parly. 

In  tlie  supreme  matter  of  slavery,  hat- 
ing the  curse  from  his  heart,  feeling  limiiid 
to  preserve  it  under  the  constitutiiiii  until 
the  very  life  of  the  nation  reqiiireil  ila  n-- 
moval,  how  for  months  he  wiiilii],  holding 
hack  his  proelnmiition,  iis-snibsl  on  a)l 
hands  by  impatient  abolilionials.  until 
military  necessity  justified  him  In  Ihe 
breach  of  Ihe  cuuslitntioii ! 

Ami  after  the  emancipation  iiroi-lnraii- 
tion  how  nnxions  was  he,  hy  iwliemi-s  of 
gradual  omancipnl  Ion,  of  iinyinent  for 
slnvTH,  of  colonization  outside  oiir  horders, 
to  prevent  all  future  disturbniice  from  Hint 

How  firmly  through  all  Ihe  war  In-  held 
to  the  real,  vital  issiieK.  wliiili  no  one  else 
saw  so  clearly,  and  with  whut  wiwlnm  did 
he  direct  our  furtnnes  to  Ida  clearly  sei-n 
goal ! 

Through  all  Hu-  confiisions  and  whirl- 
ing terrors  of  that  lime  there  was  one  cen- 
tre of  power  and  unmoved  pun»o»e, — a 
-plain,  quiet  man,  in  a plain  room  at  Wash- 
ingtoD.  Ills  wiwloin  sav>-<]  our  country, 
and  for  that  we  love  him. 


xtt. 

And  lastly,  we  love  .\hrnlmm  Liiu-<dn 
U.-nins.-  he  died  in  our  aen  b-e. 

Before  his  iiiiiugiiration.  lying  on  n 
loimge  one  day,  1i>h  mirror  sliowisl  him  too 
Images  of  his  fail',  the  uiqier  one  very 
tmle.  Ills  nervous  wife  inlerptvt.-d  itns  us 
n sign  of  a fninl  sis-oml  term. 

•'Whichever  way  this  war  eiuls,"  said  he 
oiuv  to  Mrs.  Stowe,  "I  have  the  luqir.s- 
slim  ihiil  1 shall  not  last  bmg  afi-r  it  Is 

lion's  memory  a sorrow  we  can  never  for- 
get. SiiKv  the  nssnKsinaiioii,  three  cen- 
turies ago.  of  the  gri-at  Gi'nnnn  euianci- 
palor,  William  the  Silent,  no  man  so  noble 
and  so  honored  had  so  sadly  fallen. 


"Oil.  the  iiity  of  it!  The  pity  of  it!" 
men  criisi  as  their  sad  hearts  folloiusl  the 
still  white  face  on  its  last  pri'gress  Hmuigti 
Ihe  tiniion. 

Win-  WHS  Ahraham  l.luvoln'a  grand  life 
so  luournfiiUy  closed?  'I'he  answer,  all 
doubtful  tbeii,  is  clear  as  diullglii  now. 
that  it  might,  with  all  other  glories.  iv 
cene  the  crowu  of  usefnluce-,  the  honor 
of  iiroving  to  the  world  that  a repiiblU, 
torn  b>  the  gr.'aiest  political  evil,  a civil 
war.  and  victorious  in  that,  can  enduis- 
the  very  climax  of  liorrara  wllhoui  dis 
inlcgraliou.  That  la  the  chief  lesson  of 
his  death,  to  us  and  to  the  uallons  of  the 
ear  Hi, 

Bcnrmi.  \l„». 


Some  Lincoln  Memorials  in  Washington. 

The  Simplicity  of  Tlmt  Greiit  Ltfo.— Throe  llumlrotl  PortniUa The 

Family  Hiblo  utul  Otlior  Prooimis  Holica A Gruitt  Little  Desk. 

By  Susan  Hunler  IVallier. 


10  arc  all  very  apt  to  think 
that  becauso  we  do  not 
bavu  thingM  Just  ns  suil- 
able  anil  convenient  and  on 
mcHve  as  we  should 
e Iheiu  we  caiimit  do 
our  very  best  work.  .V 
visit  to  tlic  T.incolu  Museum  in  Washing- 
Ion  sliouM  cure  us  most  effivlively  of  lids 
inisiaken  iilea.  Hero  are  gathered  together 
iimny  hundreds  of  things  Ihni  belonged  to 
.Vhrahnui  Lincoln  or  were  coniieclisl  with 
him  from  his  birth,  a liuiulred  years  ago 
on  tlie  iwelfHi  of  Febrmiry,  until  his  death, 
WIint  strikes  one  almost  piiinfntly  Is  the 
extreme  ]duiiiiiess  of  everything. 

Till-  Lincoln  .Museum  m-cnples  the  bouse 
on  Tenth  Street  into  whii-h  the  mart.vr.sl 
I’n-sidetlt  WIIH  carried  from  the  Ihenlre  In 
which  he  was  as.sasslimled  ihal  A|irll  night 
in  Lsd.'i.  The  house  is  a ralhi'r  iiiialinicllve 
Ibree-story  brick  biiildiiig,  very  iniieli  Ilka 
jt.s  commonplace  iicighhurs  on  ellber  side. 
'I'lie  only  difference  is  tlmt  tbe  sign  hung- 
iug  from  its  Iroii-niih-d  porch  t>-lls  yon 
tlmt  it  is  the  house  In  which  .Miriiliam 
Lincoln  died. 

Whi'U  yon  step  within  Hie  narrow'  bull- 
way,  ,voii  will  sio|i  short  at  once  to  giiince 
over  Hie  Hiree  hnmlreil  poririilts  cnverlng 
the  wiilla  Ilf  the  (lasNage  and  picturing  Hie 
fme  you  know  so  well,  and  which  yon 
love  if  yon  have  studied  niiieh  the  life  of 
the  great  man  lioni  ii  century  ago  in  ii 
little  Kentucky  log  ciililn.  They  are  all 
more  or  h-ss  alike,  their  chief  varlaHmi 
heiiig  one  of  (lualily,  for  humh 
and  some  nro  nut.  If  you  are  II 
wilt  nio.st  enjoy  n ciirernlly  dr 
portrait  of  Lincoln  as  a 
young  man.  This  was 
(loin-  liefore  he  liecaiiie  at 
all  fiinioiis  and  familiar, 
and  is  kiiIiI  hy  those  who 
remember  him  to  Ik-  a 
guml  likeness. 

Kiilile  nltier  |iholii- 
graiiliH  of  the  War  I'r.-sl- 
dent  and  his  family  iiiid 
nearest  friends,  with  pic- 
liirca  of  all  their  various 
bomes,  hang  in  Hie  fnuit 
room  of  the  Miiseiim, 
with  biislH  and  staiii- 
eties,  nil  Mliow'liig  Hie 
rugged,  gentle,  piiHietlc 
face  we  so  admin-. 

Over  Hie  manti-l  luiiigs 
the  t'niltsi  Kinies  Hug 
that  drupi-d  his  Ihenire- 
Ik>x  on  Hu-  night  of  Ids 
ussuHsiniilioii.  In  it  you 
can  see  Ihe  rent  that  was 
miidi-  hy  the  spur 


him,  for 


Ids  heel  caught  la  the 
flag  ns  he  Jiimpi'il  from 
box  to  stage. 

.^(ully  Ollier  things  are 
Ill-re,  hut  you  will  like 
to  si-e  thu  family  Bible, 
nearly  a hundred  years 
old.  from  wblcli  Ids 
moHier  read  to  little 
Abrnlinm.  If  you  look 
on  tbe  lly-leuf,  you  will 


see  his  name,  wrltlen  very  sprawlinglv. 
It  louks  us  If  it  hud  heeii  done  when  he 
wus  a very  smull  hoy,  iiml  was  prohahlv 
wrllleii  as  he  leaned  at  Ids  mother's  km-.- 
whlte  site  is-nd  to  him  the  sweet  Bihle 
storles, 

There  are  iiiiuiy  other  hooks  iliiil  he- 
longed  to  Lincoln  as  a hoy  ami  as  a man; 
hnc  the  iiMHt  fuMcImitiiig,  I Hiink,  Is  u 

lopy  of  thu  life  of  Georg<>  

written  hy  that  curious  old  historian.  I'lir 


d hnt  we 

to  this  parilciilar  coiiy  of  it  hmiuHe  U |s 
Hint  fhiiii  which  one  great  .Viuei'i.iMi  reuil 
Hu-  life  of  the  greatest  .Vmerinin.  Theri- 
Is  no  Hiiying  what  iiillnenee  this  shahhy 
Ifllle  hook  had  iijuiii  Hie  fiiinre  caci-er  of 
Lincoln. 

There  Is,  Ion,  a story  ahont  lids  

that  Is  liinell  loo  llllei'esllug  to  he  01111111-11 
(his  short  skeli'h.  Liiieolii,  us 


kaoi 


lived  In  II  very  hiimhie  Mil 
hull  f<-w  hiiiiks  of  Ills  own,  so  In-  horroui'd 
all  he  ennbl.  He  Imd  asked  Ihe  bum  of 
this  nr-  of  Wusldiigton  from  a neighbor, 
an-l  lie  probably  n-ait  It  by  Hie  light  of 

Ihe  Idicheii  lire,  for  we  know  Hml  he 

si  Hilled  ill  Hmt  way.  When  In-  went  to 

bed,  lie  used  to  Slhk  tills  bonk  lli-lween  III- 
logs  of  Hie  calilii,  away  u]i  above  Ibe  reach 
of  till!  Niimller  clifhlreii.  Om<  idghi  M 

rallied,  ami  tin-  rain  coming  in  lu-lwi-en 
Hie  logs  iliimiigi-d  Ihe  liouk,  Vunng  Lin- 
coln look  it  directly  over  to  Ids  m-lglilior, 
Iho  Injury  dune.  His 
e coill'l  keep  Hie  spoilt 
voluimi  Mild  repair  the  loss  hy  worliliig  for 


gooil  and  slioweil  lili 
, you  friend  iolil  Idiii 
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two  days  for  him,  and  this  the  future 
president  did. 

There  are  many,  many  other  things  in 
this  room  and  that  behind  it,  and  the 
three  others  still  behind,  that  will  interest 
you  more  or  less.  They  relate  to  the  home 
and  politic-al  life  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  I can 
lake  space  to  mention  only  a few.  The 
third  room  is  that  in  which  the  President 
died.  If  you  have  ever  seen  pictures  of 
him  on  his  death-bed.  you  may  remember 
that  behind  the  bed  you  always  saw  a 
strikingly  prominent  wall-paper.  You  will 
see  that  striped  and  flowered  paper  on  the 
wall  of  this  room,  and  here  are  gathered 
many  things  that  were  used  at  the  time 
when  he  was  cnjried  here  and  after  he  hud 
died. 

In  the  small  room  behind  this,  whicli 
the  custodian  of  the  collection  has  lined 
with  book-eases  and  filled  with  books  re- 
lating to  Lincoln,  are  what  to  my  miiid 
are  two  of  the  most  interesting  pieces  in 
the  whole  collection.  They  are  the  little 
home-mudo  desk  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
used  iu  his  office  from  the  time  he  he- 
came  a lawyer  until  he  became  president 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  plain  wooden 
chair  that  accompanied  the  de.sk.  Just 
look  at  this  crude  desk,  and  imagine  what 
sort  of  an  inaugural  address  you  would 
feel  inspired  to  write  upon  that  narrow 
surface.  Yet  this  is  in  all  probability  the 
very  desk  upon  which  this  great  mans 
was  penned, 

When  I asked  Mr.  Oldroyd.  the  owner 


and  custodian  of  the  Museum,  whether  I 
might  photograph  those  two  pieces,  he 

“Why.  yes,  but  nobody  ever  cares  much 
for  those,  and  no  one  before  has  photo- 
graphed them.”  So  I was  more  than  ever 
interested,  and  hastened  to  set  up  my 
camera  before  them. 

lu  the  Inree  room  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  which  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment added  to  the  building  as  the  collec- 


tion increased,  are  a number  of  articles 
from  Lincoln's  home  iu  Springfield.  III. 
This  was  the  home  he  left  to  come  to  the 
White  House  at  Washington. 

There  is  the  weather-stained  old  settee 
that  stood  upon  bis  porch,  and  on  which 
he  sat  on  fine  evenings  and  chatted  with 
his  neighbors  as  they  passed. 

Two  large  haircloth  sofas  of  the  un- 
comfortable prickly  sort  came  from  the 
parlor,  ns  did  the  armchair  of  the  soime 
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material,  which  doubtless  was  tlie  seat  of 
the  head  of  the  house.  One  knows  that 
the  fanciful  wlmt-not  made  from  a walnut 
bedstead  held  tbe  collection  of  parlor  orna- 
ments, and  one  wonders  whetber  Mr.  Lin- 
coln made  it.  Tbe  dining-room  chairs 
from  the  Springfield  home  are  the  pretty, 
wide-backed,  cane-bottomed,  hlnek-pniut<nl, 
flower-decorated  kind  tliat  still  have  a 
cheerfully  hospitable  look  wherever  one 
sees  them.  But  it  almost  mnke.s  you  cry 
when  you  look  down  on  the  empty  walnut 
cradle,  so  artistieully  fashioned,  that  rocked 
the  Lincoln  babies  to  sleep. 

It  seems  strange,  tiH),  to  see  iu  a museum 
the  kitchen  stove  from  a presidential  home. 
You  know,  perhaps,  that  President  Lin- 
coln, when  worn  and  weary  with  the 
cares  of  office,  would  not  eat  and  could  not 
sleep.  When  the  steward  nt  the  White 
House  would  send  him  dainty  dishes  to 
his  office  to  try  to  tempt  his  appetite,  he 
often  left  them  jintouched  bw-ause  he  was 
too  busy,  too  troubled,  or  too  tired  to  e.at 
them.  I believe  that  often  when  those 
skilfully  concocted  delicacies  were  set  be- 
fore him.  he  wished  for  the  ease  of  ills 
old  Spriugfiel<i  home  again;  for  tlu‘  plain 
haircloth  furniture;  for  the  crude  little 
desk  and  hard  wooden  office  chair;  for  the 
homely  stove,  with  his  wife  preparing  his 
favorite  dish  of  fricasseed  chicken,  served 
with  cream  gravy  poured  over  hot  biscuit; 
for  his  old  appetite  and  hia  old  freedom 
from  care  to  enjoy  them  all. 

Lony  (Irrcn,  J/d. 


How  Lincoln  Conquered  Men. 

-The  Winning  of  Seward.-Rising  above  Chase's  Hostility.-Stanton's  Contempt  and 


Ruling  Himself  First 


How  It  Was  Reversed. 

By  Rev.  John  T.  Paris. 


ECAUSE  Abraham  Lincoln 
knew  bow  to  rule  himself 
be  was  able  to  rule  others. 
By  his  self-restraint  he 
turned  into  ardent  sup- 
porters and  even  affec- 
tionate friends 


had  been  not  only  uncompromising  oppo- 
nents, but  nlso,  some  of  them,  detractors 
who  did  not  hesitate-  to  use  contemptuous 
language  in  talking  of  him.  Many  men 
in  his  place  would  have  stood  on  their 
dignity,  and  by  clamoring  for  their  rights 
would  perhaps  have  lost  them.  Liucoln,  on 
the  contrary,  while  never  sacrificing  true 
dignity,  was  willing  to  let  the  mere  form 
of  rights  go,  while  by  tact  and  courtesy 
he  secured  to  himself  the  greatest  consid- 
eration and  devotion. 

It  should  always  be  remembered  to  Lin- 
coln’s honor  that  he  deliberately  invited  to 
places  of  influence  near  him  men  who  he 
knew  were  opposed  to  him.  lie  foresaw 
the  conflicts  that  came.  A weaker  man 
would  Lave  trembled  at  the  prospect,  ami 
would  have  chosen  other  helpers.  But 
because  Lincoln  felt  that  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  country  demanded  the  presence 
at  Washington  of  these  men  above  all 
others  he  sank  all  thought  of  self,  and  con- 
structed about  himself  a labyrinth  of  diffi- 

*^"onc  of  the  grandest  conQuests  of  his  life 
was  the  turning  of  William  Henry  Seward 
. from  a bitter  rival  to  an  admiring, friend. 
For  a long  time  nothing  seemed  more  un- 
likely than  this  transformation.  In  ISCO 
Seward  lookwl  upon  himself  ns  the  leader 
of  the  Republican  party,  and  felt  sure  of 
the  nomination  for  the  presidency  . He 
felt  that  the  nomination  of  Lincoln  was 
unjust  to  himself. 

Licolu’s  ability  to  put  himself  in  the 
place  of  the  defeated  roan  enabled  him  to 
appreciate  Seward’s  feelings.  To  a friend 
he  insisted  that  Seward  was  a better  roan 
than  be  for  the  place.  So  much  did  be 
think  of  Seward’s  qualities  that  he  pro- 
posed to  ask  him  to  become  his  Secretary 
of  State.  The  lie  was  given  to  whispers 
that  the  proffer  was  merely  a formal  com- 
pliment by  this  sentence  in  Lincoln’s  let- 
ter: “I  now  offer  you  the  place  in  the 
hope  that  you  will  accept  it.” 


From  the  day  of  Seward’s  acceptance  of 
the  cabinet  portfolio  it  was  evident  that  no 
injustice  had  been  done  the  secretary  iu 
forecasting  his  attitude  to  tbe  President. 

He  seemed  to  feel  that  it  was  his  mission 
to  save  the  country  from  the  mistakes  of 
a weakling.  No  one  understood  this  bet- 
ter than  Lincoln,  but  for  the  sake  of  tbe 
country  he  patiently  bore  all  the  alights 
put  on  him.  He  knew  the  thought  of 
Seward,  as  expressed  to  his  wife,  “I  will 
try  to  save  freedom  and  my  country.” 
And  because  he  knew  how  much  good  there 
was  iu  the  man  he  was  ready  to  bide  his 
time.  , _ 

When  Lincoln  submitted  to  Seward  the 
draft  of  his  inaugural  address,  Seward 
suggested  many  changes,  at  the  same  time 
insisting  that  he  knew  better  how  to  deal 
with  the  problems  then  confronting  the 
country  than  his  chief-to-be.  With  ad- 
mirable deference  Lincoln  accepted  many 
of  the  suggestions. 

Soon  the  public,  taking  Seward  at  his 
own  estimate,  began  to  look  upon  him  ns 
a sort  of  prime  minister,  even  going  so  far 
as  to  call  him  by  that  name.  Lincoln 
overlooked  many  bits  of  interference,  not 
defending  himself  to  his  friends,  though  he 
did  say  to  Mrs.  Lincoln,  apropos  of  the 
report  that  Seward  was  in  reality  greater 
than  the  President:  "I  may  not  rule,  my- 
self, but  certainly  Seward  shall  not.  The 
only  rule  I have  is  my  conscienct^follow- 
iog  God  in  it,  and  these  men  will  have  to 
learn  that  yet.”  . . ., 

Seward  misunderstood  the  President  s 
deference.  Within  a few  weeks  of  the  in- 
aumiration  he  prepared  a surprising  paper, 
which  he  called  "Some  Thoughts  for  the 
President’s  Consideration.”  which  showed 
a lack  of  confidence  in  bis  chief  that 
would  have  made  many  a man  in  Lincoln  s 
place  feci  justified  in  looking  for  his  resig- 
nation. But  Lincoln  did  nothing  of  tbe 
sort.  He  refused  to  be  insulted,  but  spoke 

so  firmly  that  Seward  saw  who  was  master. 

The  greatness  of  Lincoln  is  again  seen 
in  his  failure  to  tell  any  one  of  the  re- 
markable suggestions.  “Mr.  Lincoln  put 
the  -Thoughts’  away  among  his  personal 
papers,  where  they  remained  till  his  pri- 
vate secretaries,  years  after  both  statesmen 
had  passed  from  the  scene,  published  them 


u.  uu  astonished  world,”  says  Alonzo 
Rothschild  in  his  book,  “Lincoln,  Master 
of  Men."  Seward  “realized  how  entirely 
Lincoln  disdained  to  take  advantage  of  n 
weapon  which  in  the  grasp  of  mo.st  poli- 
ticians would,  under  the  circumstances, 
have  been  used  to  destroy  the  maker.” 
Now  to  his  wife  Seward  wrote:  “Execu- 
tive skill  and  vigor  are  rare  qualities.  Tbe 
President  has  tbe  best  of  us." 

That  was  the  beginning  of  Lincoln’s 
great  triumph  over  the  man  that  had 
looked  upon  himself  as  the  superior.  That 
the  triumph  became  more  complete  ns  the 
years  passed  was  seen  from  Seward  s com- 
ment on  Lincoln’s  election  for  a second 

“The  election  has  placed  our  President 
bevond  the  pale  of  human  envy  or  human 
harm,  as  he  is  above  the  pale  of  human 
ambition.  Henceforth  all  men  will  come 
to  see  him  as  we  have  seen  him — a true, 
loyal,  patient,  patriotic,  and  benevolent 
man.  Having  no  longer  any  motive  to 
malign  or  injure  him,  detraction  will 
cense,  and  Lincoln  will  take  bis  place  with 
Washington  and  Franklin  and  Jefferson 
and  Adams  and  Jackson— among  the  bene- 
factors of  the  country  and  of  the  human 

The  cause  of  the  hostility  of  Salmon  P. 
Chase,  another  member  of  the  cabinet,  was 
not  merely  that  he  had  been  defeated  by 
Lincoln,  but  that  he  hoped  to  defeat  the 
President  in  IStH.  He  used  his  official 
position  to  belittle  the  President  and  to 
advance  his  own  interests.  Unwise  friends 
followed  the  same  policy  by  sending 
through  the  mails  letters  to  lenders  declar- 
ing that  the  interests  of  the  nation  de- 
manded a change  in  its  chief  magistrate. 
When  Chase  wrote  to  IJncoln  disclaiming 
knowledge  of  the  circulars,  and  expressing 
his  willingness  to  withdraw  from  Hie  cabi- 
net if  this  was  thought  wise,  Lincoln  re- 
sponded. with  the  same  admirable  self- 
poise  that  enabled  him  to  separate  thought 
of  self  from  thoughU  of  his  country. 

"Whether  you  remain  at  the  head  of 
the  Treasury  Uepartroetit  is  a question 
which  1 will  not  allow  myself  to  consider 
from  any  standpoint  other  than  that  of 
my  judgment  of  the  public  service,  and  in 
that  view  I do  not  perceive  any  occasion 


for  a change.” 

Lincclii’a  opinion  of  the  ambitious  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  was  i-"'  — • 

ho  said,  “Of  all  the  great  men  I have 
ever  known.  Chase  is  equal  to  about  one 
and  a half  of  the  best  of  them.”  Remiuded 
that  the  man  of  whom  he  thought  so 
liiglily  was  seeking  to  undermine  him.  he 
said:  “I  have  determined  to  shut  my  eyes, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  everything  of  the 
sort.  Mr.  Chase  makes  a good  secretary, 
and  I shall  keep  him  where  he  is.  If  lie 
becomes  president,  all  right.  I hope  we 
may  never  have  a worse  man.”  And  then 
a few  months  later  Lincoln  proved  his 
words  and  showed  his  magnanimity  by 
nominating  Salmon  P.  Chase  for  chief  jus- 


The  conquest  of  Secretary  of  War  Stan- 
ton was  complete.  At  first  lie  did  not 
hesitate  to  speak  of  “the  imbecility  of  this 
administration."  Poore  says  that  he  called 
the  President  a "low,  cunning  clown." 
McClellan  says  he  called  him  "the  original 
gorilla.”  His  contempt  for  the  President 
was  unlimitml. 

That  is,  until  Lincoln  conquered  him. 
for  conquer  him  he  did.  History  f'dls 
how  Stanton  and  Lincoln  again  and  ngiiin 
measured  strength  with  one  another.  Tact- 
fully Lincoln  dealt  with  bis  opponent,  con- 
ceding points  to  him  times  withimt  num- 
ber, yet  insisting  on  the  course  laid  out 
when  he  felt  that  this  was  vital. 

When  an  enemy  attacked  Stniiloii.  de- 
manding that  be  be  asked  to  resign.  Lin- 
coln. nciKirding  to  Carpenter,  said.  Go 
home,  my  friend,  and  read  attentively  the 
tenth  verse  of  the  thirtieth  chapter  of 
Proverbs."  When  Stanton,  near  the  close 
of  the  war,  offered  his  resignation,  Lin- 
coln (Stanton  himself  is  authority)  put 
his  hands  on  Stanton’s  shoulders,  and  with 
tears  in  bis  eyes  said;  “Stanton,  you  can- 
not go.  . . . It  is  my  wish  and  the  coun- 
try’s that  you  remain.”  Not  long  after 
the  Secretary  of  War  stocsl  over  the  silent 
form  of  tbe  man  he  had  decried,  omi  said 
with  deep  feeling. 

“There  lies  the  most  perfect  ruler  of 
men  the  world  has  ever  seen." 

And  that  was  not  simply  the  venlict 
of  Stanton.  It  is  the  verdict  of  history. 

Philadeliikia,  Penn. 


